DAN SMOOT 


God Bless This Honorable Court 


SYNOPSIS 
Here is a synopsis of the entire contents of this Report: 


Federal Judge T. Whitfield Davidson entered a judgment in favor of Evetts Haley, Jr., 
who had been fined for growing wheat without a government allotment. 


The federal farm program is destroying basic Christian concepts of freedom which our 
Constitution was designed to protect; and the program is unlawful, Judge Davidson says, 
because there is nothing in the Constitution authorizing government to tell a farmer what 
he may plant or how he must run his farm. 


The Interstate Commerce clause of the Constitution does not authorize such laws. If it 
did, then all the rights of the sovereign states would be wiped out. 


The General Welfare clause does not authorize such laws, because this clause has no 
affirmative part in our Constitution. Judge Davidson says that if we accept the General 


Welfare clause as a part of the Constitution which authorizes federal law, we destroy our 
Bill of Rights. 


Department of Agriculture officials, while saying that they cannot afford to let Judge 
Davidson’s Haley Case decision stand, release statistics which prove how much harm their 
agricultural program has done to America. 


Congressman Poage’s statement about Judge Davidson’s decision is a bald admission 
that the federal farm program is not designed to help farmers, but is designed to help men 
like Poage buy votes from their farm constituents, to the detriment of farmers, consumers, 
and taxpayers in other areas. 


That is a summary of this entire issue — the full Report follows: 


Background of the Haley Case 


The governmient’s wheat penalty case against J. Evetts Haley, Jr. went to trial in Judge 
T. Whitfield Davidson’s federal district court at Dallas on September 8, 1958 (for complete 
background, see: The Dan Smoot Report, November 26, 1956; February 11, 1957; May 6, 
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1957; March 10, 1958; August 11, 1958). 
The government had imposed a $506.11 fine 
on young Haley for growing 43 acres of 
wheat on his 1660 acre cattle ranch in Okla- 
homa, during a year (1956) when the Agri- 
cultural Stabilization Committee had given 
him a zero allotment. 


Haley, who had never taken any kind of 
government subsidy, who raised the wheat to 
feed his own cattle on his own land, and who 
thinks that all government subsidies and con- 
trols on farmers (and the enforcement pro- 
cedures that accompany) violate God-given 
freedoms which the Constitution clearly pro- 
tects, réfused to pay the fine — hoping to test 
the constitutionality of the whole agricul- 
tural program. 


It seemed a vain hope at first. Numerous 
other farmers have tried to do the same thing, 
but federal courts have refused to hear their 
cases On constitutional grounds. Making such a 
test, moreover, is expensive. 


After Haley’s case had received some pub- 
licity, freedom-loving Americans everywhere, 
feeling that his fight was theirs, sent dona- 
tions. A Wheat Penalty Defense Fund was set 
up in Dallas, and, thus far, has paid all legal 
costs in the Haley case. 


In the hands of Attorneys William F. Bil- 
lings and James P. Donovan (Meadows Build- 
ing, Dallas, Texas) the Haley Case has now 
made history. Trial of the case (without a 
jury) lasted two days. At the conclusion, Sep- 
tember 9, 1958, Federal Judge T. Whitfield 
Davidson — one of the greatest legal scholars 
and finest patriots in America — handed 


down a decision which startled Washington 
officialdom. 


The government will appeal Judge David- 
son’s decision. Most observers predict that it 
will be reversed in the higher courts; but, 
whatever the final outcome, Judge Davidson’s 
decision in the Haley Case will always stand 
as a significant and inspiring statement of 
American ideals and constitutional principles. 
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Full Text of Judge Davidson’s 
Decision 


Here is Judge Davidson's decision, verbatim and 
in full, exactly as it was taken down by the Stenogra- 
pher in Court on September 9, 1958: 


Gentlemen, we were inclined to withhold 
our opinion and reduce it to writing. We 
doubt, however, if we can say what we want 
to say, or what we believe, any better in writ- 
ing than we can say from the bench. 


This case, in so far as dollars and cents are 
concerned, is of small moment, but it involves 
a question that affects millions of our citizen- 
ship. The whole agricultural industry of the 
nation is affected by this decision, if the Court 
sustain, or if the Court refuses. In other words, 
the ultimate decision and the ultimate action 
of our Government on the question here in- 
volved will determine the future of the agri- 
cultural population to a very large degree. 

In this case the defendant has been sued, we 
might say prosecuted, for planting wheat. For 
planting wheat and for harvesting it and feed- 
ing it to his stock — the allegation is that he 
has, within the bounds of the Constitution, 
violated the Agricultural Act and is due to be 
penalized, in the sight of the law. 


There is such a thing as allowing a time- 
honored practice, sentiment and feeling to go 
on for ages until it becomes part of the warp 
and woof of the people themselves. 

Nineteen hundred years ago a man uttered 
these words, 

I have a right to do as I will with mine own, 

and for nineteen hundred years that has 
been one of the pillars and fundamental belief 
and faith of our people. 

You may scoff at the idea of Christian civil- 
ization, if you wish. You will find it expressec 
in 46 of the 48 Constitutions of the states o! 
of the Union; you will find it expressed ir 
words like this, 

Humbly invoking the help of Almighty God we d: 
now ordain and establish this Constitution. 

We have a people in favor of constitutiona 
government. And on that supposition we havc 
lived, starting with the declaration, 
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! have a right to do as I will with my own. 


I had never heard that questioned until 
about 1941 when one of our leading econo- 
mists, who was widely accepted at that time, 
g:ve out a statement that when the World 
War was over we would not return to the 
former days of free enterprise and freedom 
oi activity that we formerly had and enjoyed 
in the days of our fathers, because, 

We are now entering into a managerial revolution. 

It was discussed among the lawyers at the 
Bar meeting. I couldn’t conceive of its really 
coming into effect, but when we hear the evi- 
dence in this case, when we hear the testimony 
of Mr. Benson, we realize that the managerial 
revolution is, in fact, here. A man cannot 
longer do as he pleases with his own. 


We might, in addition, look to the father 
of free government, the father of Democracy, 
Thomas Jefferson, 

Let every man, with the gift that God has given you, 
work out your own fortunes with a just government. 

A little further he said, 

The government that governs least governs best. 

And in our own generation a great jurist, 
Judge Brandeis, of the United States Supreme 
Court, says that the inalienable right of man 
is to be let alone. Man in his efforts to make his 
fortune has a right to be let alone, unless he is 
interfering with somebody else. 


Now, the law has been attacked by counsel 
for the defendant. It has been sustained by our 
higher courts. I hardly think, however, that 
the court that sustained this law had before 
it the record that has been made here, with its 
direful effect upon the public. They probably 
had no information of what the ballot was 
that was submitted to the farmers. And if you 
take into consideration that when this ballot- 
ng takes place the farmer is made to know 
chat he has a guarantee of a certain price if he 
cooperates and none if he does not. Suppose a 
different ballot, worded thus: 

Do you as a farmer, favor the government super- 
vision of production? 

Then could you forecast the result? 

It is not a question of marketing; 


it is a 
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question of whether production is unlawful 
and in violation of the Constitution. 

There are some eighteen different things 
that the Constitution says Congress may or 
may not do. We might just casually look at 
some of those: It has a right to borrow money; 
a right to regulate commerce; make a treaty 
with foreign nations; a right to coin money; a 
right to establish post offices; a right to declare 
war; and provide maintenance to the navy; 
and in all about eighteen. 

There is nothing in there that says Congress 
shall have the power to regulate production in — 
agriculture. There is nothing in there that says 
you may levy an income tax. There is nothing 
in there that says you might enact national 
prohibition, but we did enact a constitutional 
amendment for each and did enact a law of 
national prohibition and one for income tax. 
We have as yet no constitutional amendment 
authorizing either the Congress or the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, or the Department of 
Agriculture to tell the farmer what he may 
plant and what he may do in his farm work. 


When the Constitution was adopted many 
objections were urged because there was not 
a Bill of Rights. 

North Carolina adopted a most excellent 
Bill of Rights; Virginia adopted one not quite 
so lengthy; so did Rhode Island and others. 
Then it was referred to Congress, and James 
Madison worked those things over and re- 
ported them, and it was submitted to the peo- 
ple, and ten of them were adopted. So they 
became immediately a part of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 


The Tenth Amendment says: 

The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are 
reserved to the states respectively, or to the people. 


Now, it is said the Constitution authorized 
this law. If it authorizes it under anything 
it is under the 8th sub-section of Article I 
which deals with commerce among the states. 
It is sub-section 3 of Sec. 8 —to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the 
several states and with the Indian tribes. 
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So this legislation we now have before us is 
sought to be made constitutional under that 
provision. 


Therefore, we are relegated immediately 
back to the word “commerce.” Production is 
not commerce. It has been held in the years 
gone by, by our courts, and it appears in al- 
most every dictionary you consult, that pro- 
duction is not commerce. It may pass into 
commerce, but it is not commerce until it 
does. I am not changing my views; I am adher- 
ing to decisions I have heretofore rendered. 

On one occasion we were called upon to de- 
termine whether the cotton that the cotton 
farmer still owned was in commerce; he put it 
in a warehouse and he hadn’t sold it. We held 
it was not in commerce, and was not until he 
sold it. The fact that it is production that 
could go into commerce is only a possibility 
and a contingency. 

One of our former Justices of the United 
States Court, Judge White, who was Chief 
Justice about the time some of you older men 
were born, lived in Louisiana, and was one of 
the most eminent justices of our nation, says 
in the case of Hooper against California: 

If the power to regulate interstate commerce - 
plied to all incidents to which said commerce might 
give rise, and to all contracts which might be made in 
the course of its transactions, that power would em- 
brace the entire sphere of mercantile transactions in 
every way connected with trade between the states, 
would exclude the states’ control over many contracts 
that are purely domestic in nature. 155 U.S. 648-655. 
The Hooper Case. 


If this law is finally upheld, I think it 
should be definitely stated by our courts that 
intrastate commerce has been abolished and 
that the states have no control over even their 
domestic commerce. 


Now, out of sixty million acres of land 
planted in wheat this defendant planted forty. 
I won’t take a pencil and see what percentage 
it would be, but it would be a very small per- 
centage, Well, you say it is small but we notice 
it because.it is the far-reaching principle in- 
volved. If it is unlawful for him to produce 
something on his 40 acres that might get into 


interstate commerce, then if a woman goes 
into her garden and gathers a gallon of beans, 
or, if it is red beans and a farmer gathers them 
out of his field and consumes them on his table, 
maybe he has done something that affects com- 
merce, because if he hadn’t raised them and 
hadn’t eaten them he might have bought them 
from the trade and therefore someone in New 
Mexico would have sold him a gallon of beans, 
because these things could enter into interstate 
commerce. Let this be established so clearly 
that we and the members of the Congress will 
know that there is no such thing as intrastate 
commerce any more. 


Now, I am not going to base this decision 
solely on this point, because if there can be a 
definite decision of an issue or controversy be- 
tween men without denouncing any act as un- 
constitutional it is better to put it on the other 
paragraph where one is present. 

I am going to notice now for a moment the 
tendency of doing things under the so-called 
General Welfare Clause of the Constitution. 


In Curtis’ Constitutional History, written 
a little over a century ago under the auspices 
of Daniel Webster, who was one of the great 
constitutional lawyers of the land, he defi- 
nitely stated, as contended by counsel today, 
that the General Welfare Clause was not an 
affirmative provision of the Constitution au- 
thorizing any act whatever. What is the gen- 
eral welfare? I would daresay that the 30 ty- 
rants of Athens thought they were acting in 
the general welfare of Athens. 

I would daresay that the Imperial Caesars, 
at times at least, thought they, too, were act- 
ing for the general welfare. 

General welfare is what we think it is; and 
if you are doing what you believe to be the 
best, then you may be doing it for the general 
welfare. If we adopt general welfare as part of 
the Constitution authorizing us to act on laws, 
we do away with the Bill of Rights. If you pass 
a law prohibiting the freedom of the press, and 
can get a judge to hold that it is in the interest 
of the general welfare, what becomes of that 
limitation in the Constitution? If you pass a 
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law doing away with freedom of religion, and 
you can get a judge to hold that it is in the in- 
tecest of general welfare, what becomes of that 
guarantee of the Constitution? 


General welfare has no place as an affirma- 
tive part of the Constitution, any more than if 
w2 had said when we adopted the Constitution 
that the good of the people shall be one of the 
moving purposes of the Congress. 


When everything moves well, when the law 
is enforced and people prosper, we have gen- 
eral welfare; and that is what the Constitution 
was talking about. 


Not only does Mr. Curtis in his History of 
the Constitution say it, but so does Mr. Nor- 
ton in a more modern treatment of the Con- 
stitution. 

President Monroe takes the same view; so 


does Andrew Jackson. 
The General Welfare Clause of the Consti- 


tution is not an affirmative part of the Consti- 
tution, and if it is then all of the balance of the 
document has gone by the board and we have 
a government of men and not a government of 
law. 


Coming now, then, to a third proposition: 
The government has not made a case against 
this defendant. It has charged him with violat- 
ing the Agricultural Marketing Act. Take all 
of the exhibits that have been offered here, 
and what are they called? Marketing acts, 
they are not production acts. All he has vio- 
lated is the rule against production. He mar- 
keted nothing; he sold nothing. He produced 
something and he fed it to his own livestock. 
As Justice White said, it might enter inter- 
state commerce, but no one knows that the 
cows that ate the wheat entered interstate 
commerce. That which is produced is not 
commerce. No, not until it is made such. 


What is commerce? Take your best text on 
tle subject. We have copied one here: 

Commerce strictly consists in the intercourse, in- 
cl ding the terms and negotiations and trans porta- 


tion, like the transit of property and persons, as well 
as the purchase and the sale and the barter of com- 
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modities—citing in Re Green, 52, Fed. 112, and other 
authorities. 


Has this man had anything to do with com- 
merce? Only in production. You have to ex-: 
tend the law to production in order to admin- 
ister any punishment in this case. 

... But congress certainly has not the power or 
authority under the commerce clause, or any other 
provision of the constitution, to limit and restrict 
the right of corporations created by the states, or the 
citizens of the states, in the acquisition, control, and 
disposition of property. Neither can congress regu- 
late or prescribe the price or prices at which such 
property, or the products thereof, shall be sold by 
the owner or owners, whether corporations or indi- 
viduals.... Commerce among the states, within the 
exclusive regulating power of congress, “consists 
of intercourse and traffic between their citizens, and 
includes the transportation of persons and property, 
as well as the purchase, sale, and exchange of com- 
modities” — 52 F, 112, 113. 

... The word “commerce,” as used in the statute 
and under the terms of the constitution, has, how- 
ever, a broader meaning than the word “trade.” 
Commerce among the states consists of intercourse 
and traffic between their citizens, and includes the 
transportation of persons and property, and the 
navigation of public waters for that purpose, as 
well as the purchase, sale, and exchange of commod- 
ities — County of Mobile v. Kimball, 102 U.S. (697), 

702. 62 F. 841. 


Moreover, a subject that was not discussed 
appealed to me. The farmer Clements who 
lived next to the defendant testified that de- 
fendant did plant wheat. He also testified that 
he had a farm and could plant 15 acres of 
wheat. “What do you plow with?” “With a 
tractor that cost $1,000; with a distributor 
that cost $750.00; with a reaper that cost 
$950.00” — and what has he got to pay it 
back with? The profit of 15 acres of wheat. 


We asked the first witness that testified in 
the case, Mr. Rainwater, 

Can a man support his | ep pay for his equip- 
ment and own a farm under such regulations? 

And I might say to the credit of the witness 
he agreed he could not, and the results are 
abundantly shown that he cannot. Just take 
the country over, in 1940 there was a census 
taken. In 1950 there was another census 
taken. This farm is in Oklahoma. Those farms 


have reduced in number considerably during 
that ten years. The population in the whole 
state of Oklahoma has decreased during those 
ten years by 4 per cent. Arkansas decreased 
nearly as much, North Dakota almost as 
much. Mississippi farm population decreased, 
and most of the agricultural states were able 
to thold their own by having some large indus- 
trial! cities within their boundaries. 


Not only with the other states, but let us 
come close to home. Let us walk over the line 
into Kaufman County, and what happens in 
Kaufman County, Texas? Between 1940 and 
1950 the farm population decreased from 26,- 
000 to 16,000. 

Well, go back to Red River and Lamar 
County. In 1940 the farm population was 31,- 
000 and in 1950 it was 21,000. The farmers 
were gone. 

In Navarro County the farm population in 
1940 to 1950 shrank from 20,000 to 16,000. 

In east Texas, the old settlement of Nacog- 
doches shrank in that ten years from 27,000 
down to 17,000. 

Cass County shrank from 33,000 down to 
22,000. 


It was offered in evidence here something 
on the trend since 1950, during the last seven 
years. This is compiled on the Texas farm pop- 
ulation by the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, at A & M Colllege. According to esti- 
mate, based on a statewide survey conducted 
by the State Agricultuiral Experiment Station 
and the Agricultural Marketing Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
1,018,000 people were living on farms in 
1957. Just seven years previous the farm pop- 
ulation was 1,387,000. Thus the number of 
farm residents has decreased by 369,000 dur- 
ing seven years, or a decrease of 26 per cent- 
plus in these years. This in addition to loss be- 
tween 1940 and 1950. 


I can understand the vision that was in the 
the mind of Goldsmith when he said: 
Ill fares the land where hastening ills previ 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 
Princesses and lords may flourish or may fade, 
A breath may make them, a breath has made, 
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But a bold yeomanry, a country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 


P ublic policy — while not the intent of the 
Congress — the Agriculture Department has 
so construed its powers it has created a prac- 
tice which is against public policy and is un- 
lawful. A public policy which is injurious to 
the entire people is unlawful. You cannot per- 
form a greater injury to the American citizen- 
ship than to destroy even in part the agricul- 
tural population. 

Whichever way you may look, the young 
man is not behind the plow. Before the regi- 
mentation of agriculture started, he was; but 
now, he can find better fields in industry; and 
the man that operates the farm has trouble in 
getting labor; he has to take the old man that 
industry won’t use. 


View it in another way: view it as Jefferson 
did when he advocated public education. He 
knew, as everybody knew, that when one man 
was to be taxed to educate another man’s child, 
it was a socialistic idea, but it was justified, 
according to Jefferson, because it would insure 
the perpetuity of free government by reason 
of an intelligent suffrage; therefore, he felt it 


would be justified. 


I sat at one time a few years ago with a 
very learned judge at a dinner table, and | 
regard him as one of the greatest jurists that 
ever graced the American bench. He asked me 
this question—he was discussing matters per- 
taining in part to elections—and he said: 

We have a bloc who has one spokesman and tha: 
spokesman can cast 250,000 votes in the state, and 
that man can go to the headquarters of one politica! 
party and say, “If we give you our 250,000 votes how 
many members of the Legislature will you give us?” : 
or “How many seats in Congress will you give us?” 
or “How many contracts with profit in them may we 
have?”; and after making the best bargain he can. 
then he goes over to the next one to get them to rais: 
the ante; and when he has peddled his 250,000 vote: 
back and forth the public pays for the transaction 


The more blocs, the more groups that car 
be voted, the greater danger to the nation. The 
most independent thinking group that Amer- 


ica has ever had has been the middle class oi 
American farmers. 
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We learn from the evidence in this case 
that the upper group of farmers, those who 
are able to farm on a large scale, will survive; 
out the middle class and the lower class are 
elling their farms and going away. 


I am thinking about an old school history, 
of another nation, the great civilization of 
#rance: 

nie — prevailed; justice was impartially admin- 
‘stered; industry flourished; the taxes were light; the 
‘owns practically possessed self-government; agri- 
culture improved; ... 

But this age of prosperity was not to last.... 

... The small farms were one by one bought yp 
by wealthy men, who converted them into extensive 
cattle and sheep pastures tended by a few slaves. 
Thus the independent peasant population was grad- 
ually driven off the land, and agriculture declined... 
—The Leading Facts of French History, by D. H. 
Montgomery, page 14. 


The law, in fact, regulated everything. A man 


could not set a price on his own goods; the govern- 
ment did it for im. These oppressions destroyed all 


public spirit and desire for life — Montgomery's 
History of France, page 16. 


| consider the interpretation of the Act 
given by the Department of Agriculture as 
being against public policy and as destructive 
of a great branch of our civilization, the agri- 
cultural branch. 


In many places, more than half of them 
have been driven from their homes; and their 
houses are vacant. Start here and drive through 
Denton County, and then down through Ellis 
County and back to Hunt County, and those 
prosperous blackland counties, and go down 
through Kaufman County, and get off of the 
highways and see how many vacant houses 
there are. We wonder where all the people 
in the cities come from, but if you will go 
cut there you will stop wondering. Fully half 
of the population of the rural districts are now 
residing in the cities. 

All of this shows that the regimentation of 
the farm and this managerial revolution and 
these practices which prevail are bad; and our 
Congress would do well to read the testimony 
cf Mr. Benson; they would do well to read 
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the record that has been made in this case; and 
then they should ask themselves if it is their 
purpose and their intention to wipe out en- 
tirely that provision of the Constitution that 
draws a distinction between interstate com- 
merce and intrastate commerce, and to say 


that everything in the way of production is © 


also commerce. 


This man’s only violation of any rule has 
been the violation of production and not of 
commerce. He has marketed nothing; he has 


sold nothing; and he has entered no where into 


the marts of commerce. 


We will enter a judgment in favor of the 
defendant. 


A Blow for Liberty 


Lynn Landrum, columnist for the Dallas 
Morning News, said of Judge Davidson’s 
decision: 


His Honor has struck a blow for liberty which 
deserves to go down in history with the Magna 
Charta, with the Bill of Rights, and with the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

God bless the United States and this honorable 
court. 


Tax Eaters and Vote Buyers 
Are Worried 


Qn September 8, 1958, the Department of 
Agriculture announced that cotton is being 
grown in the United States on the smallest 
acreage since 1876. The announcement also 
revealed that the 1958 per-acre yield of cot- 
ton is as high as the 1866 per-acre yield. This 
is the first time in the twentieth century that 
our per-acre yield of cotton is as high as the 
1866 per-acre yield. Yet, the 12-billion-bale 
cotton crop forecast for 1958 will result in a 
huge surplus. 

The 1880 census revealed that population 
in the United States was 50,155,783. -Popu- 
lation in the United States on January 1, 1958, 
was 172,800,000. 


What do these figures say? They say that 
today, with three times more population than 
we had 78 years ago, we are growing less cot- 
ton per acre on fewer acres of cotton land than 
we grew then. We didn’t have any cotton sur- 
plus in 1880, but today we have a billion- 
bale-plus “surplus” that no one knows what 
to do with. | 


If the cotton crop of 78 years ago did not 
produce a surplus for a nation of less than 51 
million people, why does a smaller cotton crop 
now produce a “depressing surplus” for a 
nation of more than 172 million people — 
considering the fact that American individ- 
uals today use more consumer goods than 
American individuals in 1880? 


What has happened? 
Government meddling has happened. 


A September 14, 1958, Associated Press 
story, based largely on a speech by an official 
in the Department of Agriculture, said: 

A hint of hopelessness is beginning to creep into 


discussions of federal farm officials about controlling 
and reducing agricultural surpluses.... 


Administration farm officials blamed high price 
supports for the surpluses they inherited from the 
previous administration. They sought and obtained 
legislative authority to lower these supports. It was 
contended that if the government reduced the price 
incentive, farmers would produce less. 


But for farm production as a whole, this theory 
has not worked too successfully... 


Then, too, markets have not expanded as much as 


officials had hoped. Big production abroad, coupled 
with trade restrictions, have been factors. 


I n other words, politicians, using tax money 
to buy farmers’ votes, have violated the inex- 
orable law of supply and demand in the United 
States. The federal government’s farm pro- 
grams, coupled with the federal government’s 
programs of foreign aid and “reciprocal 
trade,” have reduced cotton production in the 
United States and priced American cotton 
out of the world market, while subsidizing 
and encouraging greater cotton production 
abroad. 


Our other major crops — such as wheat — 
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are in the same general condition, and for tle 
same reason. 


Judge T. Whitfield Davidson’s decision in 
the Haley Case goes to the heart of this prob- 
lem and indicates a way out: get the federal 
government out of the unconstitutional activ- 
ity of subsidizing and managing American 
farms and leave farmers their God-given frev- 
dom to solve their own problems in their own 
way. 

Inasmuch as federal officials are always 
“worried” and “distraught” and feeling 
‘‘hopeless” about our agricultural problem, 
won’t they welcome this light of truth and 
sanity that Judge Davidson has focused on 
the problem? 

No, they won’t. 


On September 9, 1958, Congressman W. 
R. Poage (Democrat, Texas), vice-chairman 
of the House Agriculture Committee, said the 
Davidson decision would damage the farm 
program and make it more difficult to 
administer. 


Congressman Poage’s statement clearly 
revealed that the federal “agricultural pro- 
gram” is not even intended to help American 
agriculture generally. It is designed to help 
politicians like Poage: Poage can get votes from 
his particular agricultural constituents by 
promising them benefits that will directly 
hurt farmers and consumers and taxpayers 
in other areas. 


Congressman Poage said: 

People east of the Mississippi want cheaper wheat 
because they want it to go into poultry feed. This 
poultry would then be sent to market in competition 
with beef grown in Texas and other states west of 
the Mississippi. 


On September 10, 1958, Department >f 
Agriculture officials said they “could not 
afford” to let Judge Davidson’s action 0 
unchallenged. 

What they mean is that if the Judge’s de: i- 
sion stands, they — who wouldn’t know hcew 
to run their own farms but think they knew 
how to run farmers — would be out of jol s. 
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